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What Is an Educated Man? 
Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. 
- From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


ECENTLY a correspondent put in a question: 
“What are the accomplishments which make up an 
educated man ?” 

The root idea of education is the drawing out or de- 
velopment of a man’s faculties or powers, so that he 
acquires the habit of using them for the purposes of life. 
The more fully these faculties and powers are drawn 
out or evolved afd applied, the more educated a man is, 
and the more he can make both out of himself and out 
of his environment. 

Education thus admits of many degrees, beginning with 
something quite elementary ; and there is no human being 
(except a complete idiot) who is not educated in some 
degree—even if he only knows rationally how to stand 
and walk and eat and speak and do anything for himself 
or for others. Hence when .we divide a certain com- 
munity into the educated and the uneducated, we are 
speaking relatively to a certain aggregate standard which 
has established itself in that community. 

Taking the general standard which will fit in with the 
condition of those who are likely to read this answer, 
we may say succinctly that the accomplishments which 
make up an educated man may be enumerated under five 
heads: Knowledge, judgment, talent, taste and manners. 

(1) Knowledge means the perception of facts, truths 
or realities as the materials on which judgment can be 
exercised. (2) Judgment means a right estimation of 
these facts, truths or realities in themselves and in re- 
lation to each other. (3) Talent means the power of the 
faculties to acquire and retain knowledge and to add to 
it; and then to apply it practically to action or produc- 
tion. (4) Taste means the perception not merely of 
things in their useful aspect but in their ornamental 
aspect, so as to embrace or adopt what is beautiful, and 
to avoid and repudiate what is ugly. (5) Manners means 
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the regulation of one’s actions according to the standards 
of taste, so as to present oneself agreeably to others. 

A man begins to be an educated man as soon as he 
possesses something of these elements. The more fully 
he possesses any one of them, the more educated he is 
departmentally. Thus a man might be well-educated 
in the branches of knowledge, judgment and talent, and 
ill-educated in taste and manners and vice versa (well- 
schooled but ill-bred). The education must broadly in- 
clude all the elements before you can speak of an edu- 
cated man all round. Let us now look at the different 
elements in turn: 





KNOWLEDGE. 


To count as educated, a man should have a general 
outline knowledge of those subjects which obtrude them- 
selves upon him in the ordinary course of life, so as to 
be able to view things intelligently as they come before 
him. This would include, in our environment, a general 
knowledge of history, geography, literature, and the 
simpler elements of mathematics and science. He need 
not be a specialist in any branch, but must have enough 
knowledge to avoid finding himself nonplussed and help- 
less, or unable to respond to conversation on such sub- 
jects. His exact knowledge may be very limited, but he 
must have in the background a general idea of his limita- 
tions, and realize that there exists much more to be 
known. If he finds himself a perfect blank on a given 
subject, he must have at least enough intelligence to ask 
a question, and be able to assimilate the answer. Thus 
he might happen to be quite ignorant about Patagonia. 
But if some one mentions Patagonia he should soon 
recognize that it is a country, and find out that it is in 
South America. He might know nothing about trigonom- 
etry, but he must have enough intelligence to find out 
that it is a branch of mathematics, concerned with 
measuring distances by means of lines and angles. He 
may be quite a blank about the Picts, but will soon locate 
them as an ancient people of Northern Scotland. He 
may know practically nothing about astronomy; but at 
least he will understand that there are such things as 
fixed stars and planets, and that the planets move in 
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regulated courses; and he must have some general idea 
of their size and distance, and not be capable of imagining 
that they are only a few miles away. You see the sort 
of thing which is required for an educated man as a 
minimum ; something which takes him out of the category 
of the ignorant and stupid yokel, who merely gapes at 
what he sees or hears without finding his mind aroused 
to intelligent activity. There must be a general outlook 
of knowledge which enabled the mind to respond when 
the different things in thé world are brought before it 
in the ordinary intercourse of life. 

Judgment means an appreciation of the nature of 
things in their relation to other things, their bearings on 
each other, and the effects of their combination. The 
judgment need not be very shrewd or penetrating, or 
capable of coping with difficult problems; but it should 
be reasonable and sound in simple matters so as to place 
him in agreement with his companions on the whole. 
Where he differ$ from them, his opinion ought to strike 
people in general as having something to say for itself 
from a certain point of view. A man might count 
broadly as an educated man, even though his judgment 
is weak; but whatever education he may have in various 
other lines will be practically spoiled if his judgment is 
wofully deficient, and either silly or extravagant. De- 
fective judgment may come from ignorance pure and 
simple, or from a fantastic or crazy turn of mind; and 
in either case his education is deficient, just because one 
of his most necessary faculties is either unevolved or 
has been evolved awry. 


TALENT. 


Talent (skill or ability) may be mental or practical, 
and an educated man must have a modicum of both. 
Knowledge and judgment are presupposed as the guiding 
forces which have to be applied to actual affairs. The 
power to grasp a situation, to decide what should be 
done in that situation, to see the end and object to be 
aimed at, to look around for the means thereto—these 
all belong to mental skill or ability, the outcome of which 
(when applied to action) will be the power of organiza- 
tion, or arrangement, and of doing accurately and per- 
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sistently the things that ought to be done. Thus an edu- 
cated man should have an ability to manage his own 
household and domestic affairs, to arrange a journey, to 
conduct business generally, and to do ordinary things 
for himself. He needs not go further and possess any 
technical skill of a specialist kind. He need not be able 
to ride a horse or drive a motor-car or use a telephone. 
But he ought at least to have sufficient development of 
his powers to pick up such things if need be, and should 
never find himself helpless in the ordinary contingencies 
of life. 

Taste is an appreciation of the beauty and sublimity 
of things as contrasted with the ugliness and repulsive- 
ness of things, so that a man prefers and chooses the 
former and avoids the latter. He need not be a con- 
noisseur in any branch of esthetics; but he must have 
enough taste to dress becomingly according to his rank, 
to have a sound judgment as to shape and fit and color, 
so as not to make himself a guy; taste to furnish his 
house and equipment in a manner which will not be 
vulgar or coarse, and some power to distinguish between 
a good and a bad picture or statue, or an ugly or beautiful 
building. As soon as taste applies itself to behavior it 
comes under manners. 

Some people distinguish between “deportment” and 
“manners.” By deportment they mean the general way 
in which a man carries himself, gracefully or clumsy, 
affably or brusquely or morosely ; while by manners they 
mean the detailed usages and conventions of society; 
such as observing those proprieties which are observed 
generally by other refined people, and avoiding those 
faults which are avoided and condemned by them. This 
covers all conduct in society, e. g. the manner of receiv- 
ing or paying visits and behaving during them, the con- 
ducting of correspondence, and particularly the manner 
of behaving at meals. ; 

You will see at once that all this is very relative. The 
standards of knowledge, judgment, talent, taste and man- 
ners vary in different grades of society. People have 
grouped themselves into different classes precisely by 
reason of the different standards which prevail among 
them. It was formerly easy to make a division between 
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the educated and the uneducated classes because the 
great mass of the people were altogether uneducated. 
Nowadays even the lowest classes (in Europe) are better 
educated than the middle classes were a century or two 
ago. A man is nowadays called educated or uneducated 
from the standard of the people he is judged by. For 
instance, a middle-class man (unless he has groomed 
himself remarkably) would be called “an uneducated fel- 
low” if he thrusts himself into the society of the upper 
classes; whereas among his own middle-class people he 
would count as educated. Such a judgment is formed 
more on the taste and manners which a’ man exhibits 
than upon his knowledge, judgment or talent. Some of 
the best-educated people, in the society-sense of the word, 
are far from clever or learned; but by reason of their 
taste and manners they are able to avoid exhibiting their 
mental deficiencies. On the other hand there are many 
men of lower grade who are quite accomplished in 
knowledge and judgment and skill, but are looked upon 
by their betters as uneducated because their taste and 
manners are not equal to their other accomplishments. 

The term “educated man,” taken in this sense, is prac- 
tically synonymous to the term “gentleman”—the mean- 
ing of which is again somewhat relative and vague. Even 
a rustic of naturally refined soul can be a gentleman in 
the substantial sense of the term, though his knowledge 
is slight, and his accent and manners are those of his 
kind. Practically people count as gentleman (in the wide 
sense of the term) as soon as they behave in a quiet and 
unobtrusive way, free from obviously gross faults of taste 
or manners, and show themselves able to meet people of 
any rank without awkwardness, and to converse with 
them in an intelligent and comfortable way. 











The Idea of a Gentleman 


K. C. Macartney, M.A. 
From the Madras “C. C. Magazine” 


HE fact of change and development in the meanings 
of words can scarcely need emphasis, it is as cer- 


tain as the changes in pronunciation, and should form 
an equally important part of the studies of the philologist. 
Were it to do so more generally than is now the case, 
the science of philology would certainly. become the most 
popular, because the most humane, of all sciences. Un- 
til someone shall arise with the necessary knowledge 
of history, philology, etymology, and human nature, the 
student who is perpiexec by the obvious differences be- 
tween the ancient and modern, the technical and lay 
uses of many words, must abandon himself to despair, 
or, which is little better, to the guidance of amateurs 
hardly less uninitiated than himself. Should the pres- 
ent article effect nothing else, it may perhaps show that 
some investigation into the change and development of 
the meanings of words should be speedily attempted, if 
only to save the unwary from the expositions of quacks 
and charlatans in the science. 

We have chosen for our experiment a word in con- 
stant use, but one which has certainly changed its popu- 
lar meaning in the course of time, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to describe it as having added to the 
original meaning fresh ideas which have greatly modified 
it, if they have not smothered it altogether. William 
Camden defined a gentleman as a member of the lesser 
nobility, the College of Heralds define him as a person 
entitled to use armorial bearing, but there are very many 
persons possessing neither of these qualifications who 
would be highly incensed, and, with perfect justice, were 
we to say to them “Sirs, you are not gentlemen.” It is 
clear, then, that the general popular use of the word 
has considerably changed its meaning since the days of 
the antiquary Camden, and even the Garter King-at-Arms 
himself would not restrict it to its technical meaning, 
except upon technicai occasions. 

At the present time the refusal of the title “gentle- 
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man” suggests to the popular mind something like moral 
delinquency or incompleteness. The lack may be in ex- 
ternal igittien of action and address, or in qualities of 
the mind, or of the heart, but there is always the sug- 
gestion that the lack, whatever it may be, is the fault of 
the individual himself, constituting a barrier to his free 
social intercourse with others whose right to the title is 
undisputed. 

So far we have been negative in our description. If, 
however, we were asked to define what a gentleman is, 
rather than what he is not, we might describe him as a 
person embodying in a high degree those characteristics 
which to any age seem to be most desirable. It is partly 
owing to the change of ideals from ancient to modern 
times that the dominant meaning of the word has 
changed so much. But there is also about words a cer- 
tain tenacious quality which seems to prevent them from 
losing altogether a meaning which they once possessed, 
although that meaning may become added to and over- 
laid by subsequent “derived” meanings. Now, if our 
description of a gentleman as the ideal character of any 
age be correct, and if we be correct also in asserting the 
power of a word to retain old meanings while it acquires 
new ones, we may expect to discover many traces of 
bygone ideals in this particular word, so that the word 
itself and the ideas which it connotes may throw a valu- 
able light on the social and ethical development of the 
English people. 

While the word “gentleman,” meaning a person of 
distinguished or noble birth, came into England from 
France towards the close of the Middle Ages the 
Northern peoples did not have to wait until then for their 
conception of an ideal character. Their heroes were 
all of a definite type. Beowulf, Sigurd, Grettir differ 
slightly in circumstances, but they all possess physical 
strength and physical courage in a superlative degree. 
These are the heroic virtues of a barbarous age, from 
them followed a third quality, capacity for leadership, 
that is leadership in war, organizing and driving power, 
and the power to deal with sudden emergencies. All 
these are distinctively military qualities—capacity to lead 
is always enhanced by the right to lead, which in all 
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societies, ancient as well as modern, is associated with 
the hereditary principle, so that before the term “gentle- 
man” was known to the Northern peoples the idea of 
noble birth formed part of their ideal hero. In civil 
life, they demanded that their hero should be open- 
handed and generous. Frequently, as in the cases of 
Beowulf and Grettir,.he was in his youth moody and 
phlegmatic and only showed his real nature in a crisis. 
In company, at feasts or in the presence of women, 
he was reserved and shy until warmed with wine when 
he became boastful. The spirit of romance prompted 
the Northern peoples to picture their heroes as outlaws 
or exiles, but this is not the case with all of them. 


THE SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 


Thus in the North of Europe the conception of the 
hero was of a man of action, to be relied upon in emer- 
gencies, while in peace time he remained quietly at home 
or sought suitable military employment in foreign lands, 
but who never troubled himself with the government of 
his country. His virtues were personal and military, 
the virtues of an early civilization. In the South, how- 
ever, where city life was in early ages far more com- 
mon than in the North, and where the conquests of 
Rome through many generations gradually brought to- 
gether under one government widely different races liv- 
ing in three continents, the ideal character was bound 
to differ considerably from that of the North. What 
this ideal was is sufficiently indicated by a considerable 
group of words in the English language such as civil, 
urbane, polite, polished, and the like. All these words 
indicate the external differences of the townsman from 
the rustic. They cannot without some violence be di- 
vorced from the manner with which an act is accom- 
panied, in fact they have in certain periods of the lan- 
guage all suggested something formal; even insincere. 
In course of time, they have lost, or are in process of 
losing, any suggestion of this kind, but they still refer 
to the manner in which an act is performed rather than 
to the motive which prompted it. 

Here then, we have strong evidence thaf to the city- 
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dwellers of the South the ideal virtues were far more 
social than was the case in the North. Obedience to, 
and respect for the laws, affability to one’s neighbors, 
subordination of the inclinations of the individual to 
the good of the whole body and the rights of others, 
are the virtues which we find making men famous in 
the history of the Roman Republic, and their absence 
never failed to make a man odious. Even after the 
corruption of the Republic, it was worth while to pay 
respect to these dead virtues, and it may be this fact 
which has caused the names of them in our language 
to sound a little hollow and insincere. 

Thus there were in the ancient world, at least two 
varieties of ideal character with strongly contrasted quali- 
ties. The Northern type had at one time been honored 
in the South, but when warfare ceased to be the normal 
condition of Southern Europe, and it was brought into 
close contact with the wealth and luxury of Egypt and 
Asia Minor and the civic traditions of Greece, what had 
before seemed to be degenerate effeminacy, gradually 
became the ideal characteristics of the race. 

The civic virtues which were rapidly becoming for- 
malized and without real meaning, were unexpectedly 
revived and vitalized by the genius of Christianity which 
not only gave to them a new motive, but a new power. 
The Christian Church is a society and the distinctive 
virtues which she stresses are bound to be the civic 
virtues. This may not have been at once apparent, but 
the strong control claimed by the Church over the social 
action of the individual, together with her presentation 
of all social obligations in a new and more intimate light, 
replacing the idea of the State by that of the family, 
were bound to produce this effect. The Christian vir- 
tues of love, forbearance, self-sacrifice, self-restraint, 
pity, courtesy, are all social virtues, so that the effect of 
Christianity was to create stronger motives for the ex- 
ercise of these virtues, thus giving a decisive advantage 
to the civic conception of the ideal character. If this 
argument need further support, we appeal once more 
to the evidence of the language. That Christianity con- 
tinued as it began to spread from the great centers of 
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population to the less populous countryside, is shown 
clearly by the two words which denoted the non-Chris- 
tian world to the Church, pagan and heathen. Both these 
words denote the dwellers on the uplands away from 
the cities and therefore outside the main stream of civili- 
zation. It may be argued that the terms were used meta- 
phorically of those outside the City of God, but the 
historical facts of the advance of Christianity strongly 
suggest that the words were originally used in their 
literal sense, though no doubt they acquired later a slight 
metaphorical coloring. 

While the idea of heredity clearly finds a place in the 
most primitive conception of the idea] character, it is 
not so obviously necessary to what we may call the civic 
conception, still less does it appear to be in keeping with 
that conception as modified by Christianity. Yet the 
growth of settled institutions seems to have led to the 
emphasis of this idea. The Roman Republic in spite of 
changes in its constitution always respected the Patrician 
order, and the Roman people were always powerfully 
influenced in favor of any candidate for office who could 
appeal to the services rendered to the State by his an- 
cestors. Christianity also, with the strong emphasis laid 
by it upon Divine Providence, tended to inculcate the 
greatest respect for the holders, of authority as well 
as for authority in the abstract. When rulers became 
Christian and were consecrated to their office by the 
Church, their persons became sacred, and something of 
their sanctity and dignity was shared by the officials 
under them. This respect for the holders of offices was 
naturally increased by the gradual extensive application 
of the idea that the most capable person to fill a great 
position was a man whose father had held the same or 
a similar post. So that though the civic conception of 
an ideal character does not necessarily postulate the no- 
tion of distinguished parentage, it does not oppose, and 
indeed countenances it. 

In the fifth century the Roman Empire in the West 
finally broke up into separate States, whose rulers were 
warrior tribesmen possessing and admiring those primi- 
tive personal and military virtues which constituted the 
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old ideal character. They came, however, under the sway 
of Christianity, so that the new ideal was made up of a 
fusion of the old barbarian virtues with those. which are 
distinctively Christian. How incongruous this fusion 
sometimes was may be easily seen by any one who cares 
to study even so late a work as Malory’s “Morte d’ 
Arthur.” Arthur himself, though the first of the three 
Christian Worthies of the world, is a very strange mix- 
ture and many of his knights are even more strange 
in their behavior, so that the good Sir Thomas has con- 
stantly to remind us that Christianity was but imper- 
fectly understood in those far-off times. The truth is 
that in these old stories we can see the attempt being 
made to amalgamate two ideals which are at some points 
diametrically opposed to one another. 


Tue MeprevaL KNIGHT. 


What then is the ideal character of the Middle Ages? 
Primarily a knight, a soldier in a position of authority, 
to which he has almost always been born, but for which 
he has had to prove his fitness. But the true knight is 
more than a soldier. To some extent, varying from 
the absolute completeness of the Religious Orders to the 
merest formal vows of the heir to a throne, he is “in 
religion,” that is he is bound by vows to break which 
involves something !ike sacrilege. He is in his own. 
person a fusion of the two ideals of the warrior and the 
churchman. The most complete knight is he who for- © 
saking brethren and wife and children and lands dedi- 
cates his sword to the service of the Cross, sets out to do 
his part to found the kingdom of Jerusalem and rescue 
the Holy Places. Next to such an one comes the true 
knight errant of romance, the Galahad-Percival charac- 
ter who goes through the world on some high religious 
quest, doing good with a strong hand by the way. In 
theory this world of chivalry obliterated class distinc- 
tions; it did so, however, only by obliterating all classes 
below those of knight and priest, and even-a king, like 
a bishop among priests, was only a knight with added 
authority and dignity. Still the true knight, though he 
lived in the imaginations of men more than in the real 
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world, only remained true so long as his conduct was 
guided by the moral code of Christianity. The true 
knight was the courteous protector of all ladies, the 
champion of the weak and oppressed, because he was 
the soldier of Christ. In the ideals of chivalry, beneath 
much which is quite unworthy of the high ideal of knight- 
hood, and behind much which is merely conventional 
or formal, we begin to perceive the recognition of a new 
moral element in the ideal character, not superseding 
the old, but suffusing it. The soldier noble is no longer 
the complete man, unless he possesses in some degree 
the virtues of the Christian. 

While there was this great good in the ideal of chivalry, 
there was so much in it of unrealty and make-believe 
that it could scarcely ever be more than a beautiful 
dream, and the attempts to translate it into action were 
certain to concentrate upon the outward trappings rather 
than the ideal itself. Even Spenser makes it abundantly 
clear that chivalry was to him a dream for the well- 
born alone. He tells us that only such persons can hope 
to ride perfectly, and the promptings to courage and 
humanity in the breast of one of his savage woodlanders 
he can explain only by supposing him to be of gentle 
birth. Another fact tending in the same direction was 
the early established custom of knighting the sons, or 
at least the eldest sons, of knights, thus transforming 
what had been an order into a class. These knights 
were very largely landholders under some great noble, 
or the king, so that gradually the idea of landed property 
came to be associated with them. Thus they came to be 
men of wealth and substance whose interests were bound 
up with those of the higher nobility. 

The Renaissance in the fifteenth century and the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth each contributed something 
to the overthrow of the old chivalric ideal. The Renais- 
sance partly by its attitude to religion and still more by 
its worship of learning, struck at the heart of the re- 
ligious-military conception of the ideal character. Once 
more the center of influence shifted from the country 
seats of the nobles and the knights to the centers of 
foreign trades and new ideas in the towns. Men of 
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learning and of affairs, scholarly lawyers and bishops 
received respect because of their learning; a new class 
of people were growing up depending not on their birth 
but their parts for their fame, men like Wolsey, Latimer, 
Erasmus, Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson. Through- 
out the Middle Ages the Church had always been a means 
by which men might rise from the lowest orders to the 
highest position in the State, but outside the ranks of 
the clergy such advancement was practically impossible. 
But from the sixteenth century onwards learning be- 
came a stepping-stone to advancement, especially scholar- 
ship and knowledge of the law. 


INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION. 


While the Renaissance was thus undermining the aris- 
tocracy of birth by setting up one of talents, the Re- 
formation burst upon Europe with its insistence on 
moral qualities. Of this side of the development of the 
ideal character Spenser is the most complete example. 
While his definition of the word as “a noble person” 
leaves no doubt that he insisted upon the nation of birth, 
still it is clear from the plan of the “Faerie Queene” that 
he felt that moral qualities were necessary. This Eliza- 
bethan age produced not only the first treatises definitely 
intended to impress upon gentlemen the necessity of 
moral virtue and intellectual attainment as the natural 
supports to their rank, but also the first pattern of the 
new ideal in the person of Sir Philip Sidney. He seems 
to have been one of those rare individuals against whom 
envy and slander dared not raise their heads. Noth- 
ing in his writings which have come down to us justifies 
the extravagant reputation which he possessed in his own 
day, but this is not *o be wondered at as his reputation 
rests upon his personal character. But he combined in 
himself all that seemed most desirable to his contem- 
poraries. His birth was exalted, his tastes literary, his 
poetry is still read with pleasure and his prose without 
distaste. As a critic he reflected the opinions of his time 
and expressed them without acrimony; his scholarship 
was respectable if not profound, and far exceeded the 
average attainment of men of his rank in his own day or 
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in ours. As a soldier he was more gallant than success- 
ful, but he possessed in the highest degree the personal 
qualities of courage, generosity and courtesy. With all 
this he was a kind of standard or rallying point for the 
moderate men among the reforming party in religion. 
He was in fact what others have since been in title with 
much less reason, the first gentleman of his age. 

One immediate result of these changing ideas which 
began to make itself felt long before the changes were 
complete, was the notion that a man could be a gentle- 
man by profession as well as by birth. Certain occupa- 
tions which had before seemed to be the special preserve 
of nobility of birth, now were thrown open by royal 
favor or necessity to the nobility of intellect. This was 
notably the case with the services of the Crown which 
came more and more to demand men of intelligence. 
We notice the term “gentleman” first coming into general 
use in connection with certain court offices, and the 
king’s officers in his navy and armv receive the title of 
“gentleman” on their commissions. By a very natural 
extension of the term those who were qualified by their 
intellectual attainments to hold such offices assumed, and | 
were by courtesy allowed to use, the title of gentleman. 
Thus those Elizabethan dramatists who had proceeded 
M. A. at one or other of the universities proudly wrote 
after their names “Gent.” Of them all, a mere handful 
only could have upheld their claim on any but academic 
grounds. Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, not being Mas- 
ters of Arts, had to obtain a patent from the College of 
Heralds before they could use the title. It is worth 
while noticing that the “learned professions” of law and 
divinity also claimed this title for their practitioners. It 
has always been admitted in divinity, but in law a curious 
distinction was made between the members of the bar 
and the attorneys or, as we should now say, solicitors. 

At this stage we find three distinct classes of in- 
dividuals all entitled by custom to be called “gentlemen” ; 
the old hereditary landed class, the men of learning and 
education, and the clergy, barristers and servants of 
the Crown. While these qualifications seem definite 
enough, a moment’s reflection will. show that they must 
produce endless anomalies which will lead to an ever- 
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widening extension of the term. We will suppose that a 
seventeenth-century merchant has two sons. He is 
anxious that one of them shall carry on his business, 
while he is prepared to make use of his wealth to ad- 
vance the social position of the other. We will suppose 
that the elder elects to follow his father’s calling, while 
the second buys a commission in the army. The second 
son is now undoubtedly entitled to write himself “gentle- 
man,” which neither his father nor brother may do. 
However, the elder son marries the heiress of a gentle- 
man in the neighboring county; by courtesy he is styled 
“gentleman,” which he may convert into a title of right 
by becoming member of Parliament for the division 
wherein his wife’s estate is situated. Now he is a gentle- 
man though a merchant, while his father is not. This 
example is no mere fancy one, it is representative of 
what actually occurred again and again during that 
period. 

The fact is that there had grown up new conditions of . 
life while the Renaissance and the Reformation were 
working themselves out. Discovery, science and later 
invention, had altered the old social values in what we 
would now call a democratic direction. The value of 
trade had increased enormously, and with it the im- 
portance of the towns, not as the seat of government, 
but as the store-houses of wealth. When agriculture 
had been the chief source of wealth, the landowners had 
proportionately great power, and with power went social 
position ; in the same way, when trade became more im- 
portant, the social position of the merchant was enhanced. 
The result of this has been that a new aristocracy of 
wealth has been added to the old aristocracy of birth, and 
the aristocracies of intellect and profession. These are 
the main divisions into which we may classify what we 
will call, for the sake of convenience only, a gentleman 
by position. It should be noted, however, that the tech- 
nical distinctions of the College of Heralds would not 
acknowledge all these divisions. The scruples of that 
learned body may, however, be overcome easily enough 
by certain formalities, the most important of which is 
the payment of a fee. 
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THE GENTLEMAN OF TODAY. 


The revolutionary and democratic spirit of the last 
century profoundly affected the use and connotation of 
the term “gentleman.” In England all titles of honor 
have long tended to be applied more and more widely. 
For example, upon solemn and ceremonial occasions all 
judges and bishops are addressed as “My Lord” whether 
they are Lords, Justices or Lords Spiritual or not, the 
wives of knights have long since abandoned the title 
“Madams” or “Dame” prefixed to their Christian name 
for the more high-sounding “Lady” prefixed to the sur- 
name. As it has been with these more exalted titles of 
honor, so the one we are considering has been so widely 
applied, that the refusal of it to any individual is tanta- 
mount to an insult. At the same time the restricted 
technical use together with some faint memory of its 
older meanings has preserved for it a fairly definite ideal 
of conduct while blurring the notion of position. It 
is for this reason that its refusal is considered insulting. 

Once more the term embodies the ideal character of 
our age in the popular mind. The spread of learning, 
the growth of science, the greater distribution of wealth, 
together with the revolutionary and democratic ,ten- 
dencies of the last three generations, have combined to 
thrust into the background the notion of birth as essen- 
tial to a gentleman. Men have come to see that the 
traditional restraints which were the valuable elements 
in the idea can be obtained in other ways. For example 
high moral principles and a good understanding will carry 
a man far. If to these be added esprit-de-corps inspired 
by a school, a university, a college, a profession or a 
service, a man is a gentleman in the modern sense, be- 
cause he behaves as one. Natural genius and the pos- 
session of social gifts may supply the defect of this lat- 
ter quality of esprit-de-corbs, but the want of the other 
two can only be made up in appearance by simulating 
them, and sooner or later the deceit is bound to break 
down. 

It will be noticed that while the characteristics of a 
gentleman are personal, their expression is almost al- 
ways social. It is this fact which tends to place undue 
emphasis upon the external expression of the character, 
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courtesy in address, ease in deportment, a scrupulous 
observance of the conventions of polite sosieiean.cagegnl 
articulation of words and phrases, the careful dir 
pression of all that is individual or distinctive to such a 
degree as to render a man conspicuous or his associates 
uncomfortable. Perhaps the one idea which expresses 
all this most completely is the divine gift of tact. 

It is this external behavior, which we call good man- 
ners, that forms the popular idea of a gentleman at the 
present day. Instinctively men have felt that this social 
quality depends largely upon tradition, so that the idea 
of heredity is never divorced entirely from the idea of a 
gentleman even in the popular mind. Men have come 
to see, however, that this tradition of birth, which is 
really only one form of esprit-de-corps, can be replaced 
by others in men of good-will, while without that good- 
will it is not sufficient to keep a man from breaches of 
those very conventions and courtesies which are the out- 
ward expression of a gentleman. 


TEsts or Goop BREEDING. 


An educated man or gentleman is recognized not so 
much by the things he does as by the things he does not 
do. For social purposes, people do not demand that a 
man should be clever, learned, wise, masterly or accom- 
plished, but they demand that he shall be well-bred. 
Again, in point of breeding they do not demand anything 
very positive. A man need not be brilliant either in con- 
versation, accomplishments or courtliness. What they 
chiefly ask is of the negative order. He must be free 
from the defects and faults which are common to un- 
groomed humanity; those crude and free impulses of 
nature which the well-bred man has learnt to suppress in 
the company of others. 

Thus as regards behavior at meals, for example, a 
well-bred man will not make a gurgling noise when he 
takes his soup; nor will he suck his food with a swishing 
sound ; nor will he talk with food in his mouth; nor will 
he part his lips when eating (which always means either 
smacking the lips, or else showing to other people the 
food rolling about inside his mouth). He will not drink 
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when there is food in his mouth (which causes him to 
leave ~ <€VOy-mark on the edge of his glass). He will not 
lean his elbows on the table, or disturb the service of the 
dinner. He will not pick his teeth at table or in com- 
pany. (If this should ever be necessary, he will do it for 
a moment, with a napkin before his mouth, and get it 
over, and put his toothpick away again at once.) He 
will not waive his fork about in the air, nor eat with his 
knife. He will not touch moist food with his fingers, or 
get his hands greasy. He will not yawn in company (or 
if unavoidable he will put his hand before his mouth). 
He will not scratch himself in company. He will not 
hawk or spit or sniffle. He will not drum with his 
fingers on the table, or with his feet on the floor, etc. 
There are hundreds of prohibitions of this sort which 
are drilled into the minds of the children in every well- 
- bred family; and if a grown-up person is found doing 
such things in society afterwards, the people present will 
immediately jump to the conclusion that he does not 
belong to a well-bred family; that he has never learnt 
manners, and is at best a half-educated man. 

This inference-would not be safe on a single instance 
or two; because even well-bred people sometimes, 
through forgetfulness, lapse into certain detailed faults 
which they were taught to avoid when young. But broadly 

-and all round, if a man shows these defects habitually 
in adult life, people will certainly make adverse infer- 
ences, and with justice. It is wonderful how many peo- 
ple there are who have groomed themselves pretty well, 
and made themselves fairly presentable in manners, and 
yet who discount themselves and render their company 
repulsive, by one or two such faults as we have enumer- 
ated. It is incredible what annoyance they cause to 
people who have to live with them; and yet they go on 
all their lives apparently quite unconscious of the defect, 
of or the annoyance it causes, or of the depreciation 
which it places upon their own social repute. 

The same thing applies to that other set of qualities 
which go to make up an educated man; I mean the in- 
tellectual department of knowledge, judgment and con- 
versation. Society here again judges a man not so much 
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by what he does as by what he does not do. A man may 
have very little knowledge, but if he is-well-bsed_he will 
not pretend to know much and will be ready to learn 
from others. He may have very poor judgment; but he 
will not form cocksure opinions, still less will he assert 
them in a bold and aggressive manner, but will take in 
the opinions of other people without pretending to know 
better. He may have very little skill, ability or talent, 
but he will modestly acknowledge it, and show apprecia- 
tion of people cleverer than himself. In short he will 
display himself as an:educated man by his unpretentious 
estimate of himself, and his responsiveness to the superior 
qualities of others. He will not talk much because he 
has not much to say; but he will listen much, and show 
interest. And it has been wisely said that “listening is 
the better half of conversation.” 


There is a story told by Lytton of a certain butler who 
had got married to his mistress, and found himself raised 
to the status of a gentleman without having any of the 
education of a gentleman. Not knowing how to conduct 
himself in this new position, he asked a friend of the 
family what to do. The friend said: “Wear a black coat, 
and hold your tongue.” The elevated butler followed 
this advice, and always passed as a very gentlemanly 
fellow—another illustration of the same idea, that a man 
passes as educated not so much by the things he does 
as by the things he does not do. People consider a man 
to be an educated man, so long as he does not betray 
any of those defects which mark want of education. 
People consider a man to be a gentleman, so long as he 
does not behave in an ungentlemanly manner. And this 
standard of judgment is sound. For no man will avoid 
those faults unless he has been well-trained in the past, 
either by his family tradition or by successful self-dis- 
cipline according to an ideal. 

The same applies to accent, pronunciation and man- 
ner of speaking. A man need not have a positively deli- 
cate or refined way of speech, but he habitually avoids 
provincialisms, mispronunciations, clipping of words, or 
slang and low expressions usual among the uneducated 
and unbred. A man sometimes betrays himself a “self- 
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educated man” by mispronouncing a single word which 
he would have learned correctly if he had lived in a 
family in which such a word was current, or which a 
good education would have secured for him. Many such 
people come croppers over such words as enthusiasm, 
cognizant, allies, library, cruel, honest, honor, govern- 
ment, grievous, hypothesis, impudence, infamous, in- 
genuous, luxury, monotonous, particular, route, simile, 
suite, etc., a single slip putting the hearer on the qui vive. 





